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to consume, besides unnumbered other items, 600/ the number per annum of poultry, game, and wild 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 


chickens daily, and from this we ‘may guess how| birds which enter Leadenhall and Newgate mar- 
‘vast the wants of the entire metropolis. The} kets; but the following estimate was handed to us 
|sources from which game and poultry are derived | by a dealer who turns over 100,000/. a year in 
lare fewer than might be imagined. The High-|this trade. As the list takes no account of the 
lands and Yorkshire send up nearly all the grouse ; | quantity which goes direct to the retailer, nor of 


Subscriptions and Payments received by 
JOHN RICHARDSON, 
aT NO. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 














PRES ADEES ER and scores of noblemen, members of Parliament, | the thousands sent as presents, it must fall short 
a {and other wealthy or enthusiastic sportsmen, who| of the actual consumption :— 

_ Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | are at this present moment beating over the Moors,| Grouse 100,000 

if paid _ ——- three and a quarter cents; to any/ and walking for their pleasure twenty-five miles} Partridges 125,000 

on yh ae ee rs res |a-day, assist to furnish this delicacy to the Lon-| Pheasants 70,000 

don public at a moderate rate. Snipes. ‘ : ‘ 80,000 

Pheasants and partridges mainly come from! Wild birds (mostly small) 150,000 

From the London Quarterly Review. | Norfolk and Suffolk ; snipes from the marshy low-| Plovers . , 150,000 

How London is Supplied with Food. ‘lands of Holland, which also provides our entire} Quails. , 30,000 

(Continued from page 146.) |supply of teal, widgeon, and other kinds of wild) Larks 400,000 

The weather preserves a most delicate balance | fowls, with the execption of those caught in the} Widgeon . 70,000 

between Newgate and Smithfield. Winter is the ‘decoys’ of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire.) Teal 30,000 

busy time at the former market, when meat can| From Ostend there are annually transmitted to| Wild ducks 200,000 

be carried any distance without fear of taint. As| London 600,000 tame rabbits, which are reared! Pigeons . , - 400,000 

soon as summer sets in Smithfield takes its turn; | for the purpose on the neighbouring sand dunes.| Domestic fowls . 2,000,000 

for butchers then prefer to purchase live-stock,| We are indebted to Ireland for flocks of plovers,| Geese 100,000 

in order that they may kill them the exact mo-|and quails are brought from Egypt and the south; Ducks 350,000 

ment they are required. Sometimes as many as |of Europe. In most of our poulterers’ windows} Turkeys 104,000 

1200 beasts and from 12,000 to 15,000 sheep are | may be seen the long wooden boxes, with a narrow | Hares - 100,000 

slaughtered in hot weather on a Friday night in slit, in which these latter little birds are kept un-| Rabbits . 1,800,000 
the neighbourhood of Smithfield for Saturday’s | til required for the spit. Not long since upwards 

market. Every precaution is taken on the rail-|of 17,000 came to London via Liverpool, whither | 5,759,000 


ways to keep the meat swect. The Eastern Coun-|they had been brought from the Campagna near; In addition to its dead game and wild fowl, 
ties Company provide ‘peds,’ or cloths cut to the| Rome. Of the 2,000,000 of fowls that every year) Leadenhall market is quite a Noah’s ark of live 
shape of the carcase or joint, for the use of their| find a resting-place vis-d-vis to boiled tongues on animals. Geese, ducks, swans, pigeons, and cocks, 
customers, and sometimes it is conveyed from the|our London tables, by far the greatest quantity) bewilder you with their noise. Intermingled with 
north in boxes. When, in spite of care, it turns | are drawn from the counties of Surrey and Sus-| these birds of a feather are hawks, ferrets, dogs 
out to be tainted, the salesman to whom it is con-|sex, where the Dorking breed is in favour. Ire-| and cats, moving about in their wicker cages, and 
signed calls the officer of the market, by whom it [land also sends much poultry. No less than|almost aggravated to madness by the proximity of 
is forthwith sent to Cow Cross, and there burnt in| 1400 tons of chickens, geese, and ducks are|their prey. The major portion of the live stock 
the nacker’s yard. According, however, to a com-| brought to town annually by the Great Western|is designed either for sporting purposes or for 
petent witness—ITarper—bad meat in any quan-| Railway, most of which are from the neighbour-| ‘petting’ and breeding, and do not belong to the 
tity can be disposed of in the metropolis tojhood of Cork and Waterford, whence they are|commissariat department. Of the dead game and 
butchers living in low neighbourhoods, who im-|shipped to Bristol. Londoners are accustomed to| poultry, the seven railways bring to London about 
pose it upon the poor at night. ‘There is one | see shops of late years which profess to sell ‘ West! 7871 tons weight in the course of the year. 


shop, I believe,’ he says, ‘doing 5007. per week | of England produce,’ such as young pork, poultry, 
in diseased meat. This firm has a large foreign | butter, and clouted cream. All these delicacies 
trade. The trade in diseased meat is very alarm-|are brought by the Great Western Railway, and 
ing, and anything in the shape of flesh can be|are principally the contributions of Somersetshire 
sold at about 1d. per Ib. or 8d. per stone.’ ‘and Devonshire. The bulk of the geese, ducks, 

If the reader is not already surfeited with the|and turkeys, however, come from Norfolk, Cam-| 
mountains of meat we have piled before his eyes, | bridge, Essex, and Suffolk—four fat counties, | 
let us beg his attention for a few minutes to game| which do much to supply the London Commissa- | 


In taking leave of the poultry-yard we are re- 
minded of the dairy, and of the large establishments 
required to fill the milk-jugs of London. There 
are at the present moment, as near as we can 
learn; 20,000 cows in the metropolitan and subur- 
ban dairies, some of which number 500 cows 
apiece. Even these gigantic establishments haye 
been occasionally exceeded, and one individual, 


and poultry, which we bring on in their proper | riat, the Eastern Counties Railway alone having) several years ago, possessed 1500 milkers—a fact 
course. Leadenhall and Newgate, as all the world | brought thence last year 22,462 tons of fish, flesh, | fatal to the popular superstition, that, notwith- 
knows, are the great metropolitan depots for this fowl, and good red herrings. |standing many attempts, no dairyman could ever 
class of food, especially the former, which receives! For pigeons we are indebted to ‘our fair ene-| muster more than 999. The terrible ravages of 
perhaps two-thirds of the entire supply. The | my France,’ as Sir Philip Sidney calls her, but) pleuro-pneumonia, which many believe to be a 
quantities of game and wild birds consigned to|now we trust our fast friend. They proceed prin- | contagious disease, have cured the passion for 
some of the large salesmen almost exceed belief. | cipally from the interior, and are shipped for our|such extensive herds. The larger dairies of the 
After a few successful battues in the Highlands, | market from Boulogne and Calais. How many | metropolis are on the whole admirably managed, 
itis not at all unusual for one firm to receive |eggs we get from across the Channel we scarcely | and the cows luxuriate in airy out-houses, but the 
0000 head of game, and as many as 20,000 to) like to say. M‘Culloch considers that the capital | smaller owners are often confined for space, and 
30,000 larks are often sent up to market together. |receives from 70 to 75 millions—a number which | the animals are sometimes cooped in sheds, placed 
All other kinds of the feathered tribe which are| we think must be much below the mark, seeing|in tiers one above another. The country dairy- 
reputed good for food are received in proportionate |that the Brighton and South Coast line brings| maid laughs at the ignorance which the Londoner 
abundance. If it were not for the great salesmen, | annually 2600 tons, the produce of Belgium and betrays of rural matters when on a visit to her 


many a merry dinner would be marred, for the| France. At Bastoign, in the latter country, there | 


master, but she would be perplexed in her turn if 


retail poulterers would be totally incapable of ex- 
ecuting the constant and sudden orders for the 
banquets which are always proceeding. The good 


isa farm of 200 acres entirely devoted to the 


‘rearing of poultry and the production of eggs for 


the supply of London. 


told that in the capital they fed the cows chiefly 
upon brewers’ grains, and milked them on the 
| second story! A few yearssince Rugg appalled 





People of the Crystal Palace have already learned | No perfectly accurate account can be given of | the town, which had forgotten Matthew Bramble, 
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and the ‘New Bath Guide,’ by detailing a nause-| through an intestinal tube of nearly one hun-| Holy Scriptures. From a principle of conviction 
ous process which he affirmed was in use among|dred and fifty fect. It may now be seen in the/in himself, he adopted in a short time the plain 
cunning milkmen for the adulteration of their|/apartment, being six feet wide by seven in|language and a plain apparel, upon which ac. 
milk. There was, however, a great deal of exag-|length. counts he was rejected by his conncetions, and 
geration in the account, and Dr. Hassell, whose | Since that period he has exhibited excellent | lived some time with his master, who had a great 
analyses of various articles of food in the ¢ Lancet’ | health, and has devoured a fowl. Every few days | respect for him, because of his peculiar fidelity, 
are widely known, statcs that the ‘iron-tailed cow’ | he drinks about three quarts of water, sucking it|and trustiness in his service. 

is the main agent employed in the fraud, and that jall up at once. When an animal is given for food| He married in the year 1670, and when his 
the only colouring matter he has been enabled to | to one of this family of serpents, it is eyed intently | family increased, he enlarged his business in the 
discover is annatto. Nearly all the cream goes to|for an instant, and then the poor trembling crea-| clothing trade, and in commissions from abroad, 
the West End; and one dairyman living at tsling- | ture is suddenly crushed in the huge folds of the|so that in a short time it appeared probable he 
ton informed us that he made 1200/. a-year by the | terrible monster, the cracking of the bones being | would have acquired considerable wealth. But in 
trade he carried on in that single article with the | distinctly heard at quite a distance. Thus prepa-|the prosecution of his temporal concerns, he re- 
fashionable part of the town. It must be evident, |red for swallowing, the body is still held in a coil, |ceived a Divine intimation, that he could not be 
upon the least consideration, that the London and | which is equivalent to a band, and kept steady, |heir of two kingdoms, which brought him under 
suburban dairies alone could not supply the me-| while it is gradually sucked down the throat of|serious reflection that resulted in lessening his 
tropolis. If each of the 20,000 cows give on the |the animal into the stomach, where it is slowly business. He grew more retired from the world 
average 12 quarts a-day, the sum total would|digested. It is the opinion of Sears that when |and its concerns, and devoted himself to the ser- 
only be 240,000 quarts. If we suppose this quan-|the anaconda sprang at the rabbit mentioned | vice and promotion of Truth, preferring it to all 
tity to be increased by the exhaustless ‘iron-tailed |above, by some mistake in calculation the latter| worldly aggrandizement. From a religious im- 
cow’ of which Dr. Hassell speaks, to 300,000 | escaped, and the edge of the blanket was seized by | pression he undertook the duties of transcribing 
quarts, the allowance to each individual of the|the teeth. When these are once engaged, being | clerk for the meeting of Cork, and for the province 
two millions and a quarter of population would be | for holders and not for mastication, it is quite im-|of Munster; he was also chiefly concerned in com- 
little more than a quarter of a pint. This is clearly | possible to disengage them; and hence whatever| piling a historical account of the rise and spread 
below the exigencies of the tea-table, the nursery, |is once drawn into the mouth must necessarily gojof Truth in Ireland, through the ministry of 
and the kitchen, and we do not think we shall|down the throat. Even the muscles of deglutition | Friends, which furnished materials for Rutty’s his- 
make an over estimate if we assume that half as|seem to act independently of volition, and urge tory. He was a man of exemplary life and con- 
much again is daily consumed. Here again the|the morsel along by strong, convulsive, peristaltic | versation, a pattern of plainness, a diligent atten- 








railway, which in some cases brings miik from as|contractions.—Boston Surg. and Med. Jour. 'der of religious meetings, and careful in the edu- 
far as eighty miles, makes up the deficiency. — |cation of his children. 
Eastern Counties line conveyed last year to Lon- For “ The Friend.” He was taken ill in the Ninth month, 1724, 


don 3,174,179 quarts, the North-Western 144,000| Thomas Wight, of the city of Cork, was born |and showed great composure of mind and resigna- 
quarts, the Great Western 23,400 quarts, the|in the year 1640. His father, Rice Wight, was|tion to the Lord’s will, and testified great satis- 
Brighton and South Coast 100 tons, and the Great | minister of the town of Bandon, a zealous man in | faction that he had not deferred the work of sal- 
Northern as much perhaps as the North-Western. |the duties of his office, and of a more tender con-| vation to that period, but that he had the evidence 
The milk is collected from the farmers by agents|science, and devoted in that respect, than the|of its accomplishment sealed upon his mind, 
in the country, who sell it to the milkmen, of} generality of the priests, and very strict in the | Which was a great comfort to those present. He 
whom there are 1347, to distribute it over the | education of his children, according to the manner |had his grandchildren called, whom in much 
town. In course of time it is possible that town|of the Church of England. His son Thomas|brokenness he counselled to fear the Lord, be 
dairies may entirely disappear. Cow-sheds, often | served a hard apprenticeship with a clothier in |dutiful to their parents, and cautioned them to 
narrow and low, in thickly populated localities, | Bandon, and whilst in his service, hearing of a beware of the vain fashions, and the hurtful con- 
cannot be as healthy for the animals as a purer| Quakers’ meeting to be held in the neighbourhood, | Versation of the world; expressing with sorrow 
atmosphere; and though experiment has shown|he went to it out of curiosity. Finding that |and mourning, that there was much he’ jit and 
that they thrive admirably when stalled, the food | Friends sat silent for a long time, he grew very | grandeur got into, and lived in, in many sriends’ 
they get in these urban prisons can hardly be as| uneasy, and began to think, that as he heard the | families. Some Friends remaining in town after 
wholsome as that provided by the verdant pas-| Quakers were witches, he might become bewitched the province meeting, he had them invited to his 
tures of the farm. The milk which comes by|if he should stay much longer in the meeting. chamber, who came, and by his bedside had a solid, 
railway has, however, this disadvautage, that it) However he waited a short time, until Francis | Silent opportunity of waiting on the Lord together, 
will not keep nearly so long as the indigenous | Lowgill, then on a religious visit in these parts, | Which concluded in some serious conversation, and 
produce of the metropolitan dairies. The differ-| stood up, and uttered these words: “ Before the |i prayer, to their mutual comfort. After which 
ent companies have constructed wagons lightly|eye can see, it must be opened; before the ear he said, “Friends, we read that Jacob said, the 
hung on springs, but the churning effect of sud- | ean hear, it must be unstopped; and before the Lord was in this place, and I knew it not; but 
den joltings cannot be altogether got rid of. jheart can understand, it must be illuminated.’ | We can say, the Lord is here, and we know it, or 
(To be continued.) | As Francis opened these three sentences to the | are sensible of it, glory to his name forever.” 
|congregation with great clearness and energy, his Growing gradually weaker, he lay in a sweet ten- 
An Indigestible Meal.—An immense anaconda | ministry made a deep impression on Thomas’s mind, der frame of mind, and so continued to the 9th of 
recently arrived in Boston from the neighbour-|and he was in great measure convinced of the|the Tenth month, 1724, on which day he died in 
hood of the Congo river, in Africa. It is said | truth of the doctrine preached by this distinguished | the 84th year of his age. ‘ Mark the perfect man, 
that his length is between twenty and twenty-five | servant of the Lord Jesus. But the prejudices of and behold the upright, for the end of that man 1s 
feet, with a girth of thirty inches in the largest | education, and the reproach cast upon him by his | peace.” 








——_»-@——— 


part of his body. There are a few curious cir-|relations for going to the Quakers, very much | os 
. . . j . . . . . a 2 ” 
cumstances connected with this great reptile; wore off the impressions received at that meeting. For “The Friend. 


stranger since his arrival, which are worih chron- | Some time after Edward Burrough came into} Southera Soup Society. 

icling. Just before leaving his native land, he|these parts, to visit Friends and others in the} Having recently attended at the soup house, 
took a hearty meal of a dog, and no other food) work of the gospel, under whose powerful preach-|No. 16 Green’s Court, I have thought it might 
was eaten by him for seven months after. About|ing the state of his soul was so effectually reach-|not be uninteresting to the readers of “The 
the first of October, this king of snakes arrived in| ed, accompanied with such evidence of Truth, that | Friend,” and perhaps not without its use, to 
Boston, and was lodged in a large case with very |he, as well as many others, was no longer able to|give a sketch of the scene, which was presented 
strong glass walls, and a double English milled | withstand it, and he now resolved, through Divine | there. : 
blanket, folded into four thicknesses, furnished for| assistance, to be faithful, according to the light} Nearly an hour before the stated time of deli- 
his bed. On the 20th of November, Sears, the|reccived, through all the difficulties that might] very, the door was thronged by a crowd of fifty or 
proprictor, thought it was full time to tempt his|attend him. In yielding to the requisitions of | one hundred persons, from five or six years old to 
appetite, and therefore introduced a rabbit into|his divine Master, following him in the way of the| decrepid age, waiting with eager expectation the 
his den just at evening. On viewing the interior |cross and true self-denial, he became as a proverb|arrival of the no nent when they should be ad 
the following morning, the blanket was missing, |and by-word among his relations and former ac-| mitted to receive the food, which was to allay the 
while the rabbit was stil] alive! On Wednesday, |quaintance, which he bore patiently, not entering | gnawings of hunger. : 
seven days after, the blanket was discharged,|into unnecessary disputations, but rather giving| It was touching to see the anxiety with which 
whole and unimpaired, after a circuitous journey |himself up to silence, solitude, and reading the|some watched the gathcring crowd of eager appli 
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cants, with ovens fears Icst the ondiin num- 
bers should absorb the whole supply before their | 
turn came to be served. 


| 


|is given to every one to profit with, have been 


evagh faithfulness withemnene of grace, whieh | of iron; ropes and pullies, 


winches and shears, 
| railways to facilitate the conveyance of materials, 


Some struggled to wedge | strengthened to retain their integrity, ‘and to hold | and portable furnaces for heating the iron bolts, 


themselves through the dense mass nearer to the | fast the profession of their faith without wav ering. | are encountered at every turn ; and iron vessels, 


doors, while the aged and feeble, though evidently 
enduring the same fears, 


ing to the superior strength of those who pressed | 


|Many of them, 


world ; 


doubtless, are at times secretly | in every stage of progress—their sterns pointing 
stood for an hour or | mourning over the great desolations, which infi-| towards the river—oceupy the numerous building 
more with looks of alesest hopeless anxiety, yield- 'delity and immorality have made in the Christian | slips. 


But our business is with none of these; 


nevertheless, they are comforted at sea-| and proceeding to an inner yard, with a wide 


through, and forcibly removed them further from | sons in the hope of better times, and helped to look | frontage towards the river, we come upon the 
the entrance. Little children pushed and squeezed | forward with an eye of faith, and with unshaken I! gigantic iron ste amship which is now being built 


themselves between the larger bodies in hopes to 


confidence, to the gradual increase of that day, | 


get nearer to the door, and “obtain an earlier ad-| when darkness shall no longer cover the earth, 


mittance ; and thus placed themselves in positions | 
of some danger. 

When the doors were opened, the violence of 
the rush excited apprehensions for the safety of| 
the parties. Persuasion and commands were alike 
powerless for a time to restrain the eager expect- 
ants from pressing on each other, so fearful were 
they that all would be given out, before they were 
supplied. It was necessary to extricate some of 
the children, as they seemed in danger of being| 
injured, and some of the aged and infirm were not | 
a little overcome by their efforts to resist the sur- 
rounding pressure. 


by persons waiting to be served, although five or 


nor gross darkness the hearts of the people; when! 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ shall be exalted | 
over all, and that glorious ancient prophecy shall 
be fulfilled, when He shall have the beathen for| 
| his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
jearth for his possession; when nation shall not 


for the Eastern Steam Navigation Company. 

The present appearance of this leviathan, for as 
yet she has received no name, is as unlike that of 
a ship as can well be imagined. Four or five 
lofty walls of iron, standing some sixty feet apart, 
and supported by other transverse walls, would 
lead one to believe that here is the shell or frame- 
work of some enormous iron warehouses about to 


lift up sword against nation, neither shall they) be shipped off to one of our colonies ; and it re- 
‘learn war any more; and when the saving know-| quires a considerable stretch of the imagination 
ledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the|to believe that these walls form portions of the 


waters cover the sea.’ 


|doms of the world, 
making its way in many hearts, 


/no power will be permitted to arrest it. 


Amidst the present com} interior of the hull of a merchant ship. 
motions in the visible church, and in the king-| extremity of the yard stands a flag- 


At one 
staff, on which 


the Redeemer’s kingdom is}a Union jack i is hoisted, which, we are told, will 
and faith is given| be her stern ; 
For nearly two hours the doors were thronged | to these that it will continue to prevail, and that}to indicate her bows ; 


and at the other extremity another, 
and between these two 


Clouds} points is a space of nearly 700 feet in length ! 


six individuals were constantly employed in deli-| may veil it from their view for scasons, to prove |The project of buil ling a ship of her extraordinary 


vering the soup and bread, and marking the 
tickets of the recipients. In less than two hours, 
upwards of 700 quarts of soup, and nearly as 
many loaves of bread were given to the applicants. 

One person, who had neither ticket nor recom- 
mendation, and according to the general rule, was 
not entitled to the charity, on being requested to 
bring a recommendation next day, and he should 
be supplied ; remarked, with a look of earnest- 
ness, “Ah! but we shall starve by to-morrow.” 
It is hardly necessary to add that his appeal was 
not In vain. 

During nearly thirty years that I have been a 
member of this soup society, I have never before 
witnessed such eagerness to procure from this 
source the means of preventing starvation, nor so 
large an amount of suffering and destitution 
among the. poor. 


itis given out; and yet large as this expenditure | 
seems, it is the most economical mode of adminis- | 
tering relief to the poor, as probably not less than 


two thousand persons are fed by that quantity of 


bread, and the proportionate allowance of soup. 
Donations in meat, vegetables, flour, rice, Xc., 
will be gratefully received at the house; and in 
money, by Jeremiah Hacker, Treasurer, No. 144 
8. Fourth street, and Thomas Evans, No. 180 
Arch street. 
ee ee 
For “ The Friend.” 
In 1783, the Meeting for Sufferings in London | 


prepared the following paragraph as part of the} 


preface to the book of Advices of their Yearly 
Meeting. 
among us from our holy profession, and the wick- | 
edness abounding in the world at this day,’ but it 
Would appear from it, that in those purer years of 
ar as great degrees of degeneracy prevailed | 

as at the present time. They say, “although it be | 


The society expends in bread | 
alone, about thirty dollars for each day on which | 


|their faith and fidelity, but these alse are dis- 
persed, and the assurance afresh granted that his 
covenant with his church and people shall not be 


| 


broken, but he will hear their seeret cries under'| 


affliction, and grant deliverance for his name’s 


sake, and the exaltation of his honour and his| | 


‘cause before men. His righteous seed are cheered 


from time to time with the belief, that better and | 


‘brighter days are ahead, and while they are en- 
'duri ing afilictions, they are filling up their measure, 


principles of the gospel, and which also work for 
them a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 


glory, while they look not at the things that are | 


seen, which are temporal, but at the things that 
are not seen, which are eternal. 


~~) 
From * Chambers’s Journal.” 


The Great Iron Steamship. 


down the Thames, have had their curiosity excited 
for some months past by the gigantic looking 
structure of iron which is gradually rising on its 
|bank, about four miles below London Bridge. In 


| which contributes to the spre: ad of the spirit and | 


The many thousands who pass daily up and) 


the locality familiarly known as the Isle of Dogs, | 


\where the river suddenly takes a sweep round 
three-fourths of a circle, 
more than a mile in length and half a mile in 
breadth, the greater part of which is several feet 
| be slow highwater mark, some of our most exten 

|sive and eminent iron ’ship- builders have onatel 
their factories. 

duct our readers. The works are of great extent, 
though so well suited to the operations carried | 
|on, and so close to the metropolis, is compara-| 
tively valueless for other purposes. In Scott, | 
Russell & Co’s. factory, iron ships and steamers | 
of all sizes are being constantly constructed ; 


It is to one of these, at the south- | 


enclosing a morass of 


ern extremity of the peninsula, we wish to con-| 


| deal of discussion, and, we may add, ridicule. 


dimensions when first made public, created a good 
It 
was urged that it would be impossible to construct 
a ship of 675 fect in length of sufficient strength, 
and that the first heavy sea she encountered would 
vreak her in two; that no port or harbour would 
have depth of water sufficient to float her; and 
that no amount of steam power she could carry 
would propel her at an average speed. Neverthe- 
less, the Eastern Steam Company put faith in the 
calculations of their engineer, Brunel ; Scott Rus- 
sell undertook to build her, and she is now more 
than half completed. 

The preparation of the ground on which the 
leviathan ship is being coustructed, was in itself 
a work of considerable labour and cost. An em- 
bankment of about 1000 feet in length, and 500 
feet wide, was formed along the river side, b 
driving massive piles to a depth of 40 or 50 feet ; 
and where the greatest weight is to be supported, 
along the line of the keel, the piles were driven 
in at intervals of five feet. The cargoes of two 
G00 ton ships loaded with earth were then emptied 
upon these piles, and rammed firmly down, so as 
to form a solid foundation. On this platform, 
which is a few feet above high-water mark, solid 
blocks of timber were placed at short intervals ; 
and on these blocks, which stand about four feet 
high, the keel was laid, and is now carried out its 
-| full length of nearly 700 feet. The position of 
the ship is about forty yards from the water, and 
parallel to the line of the river, with her head 
down the stream, as it would be impossible to turn 


|a vessel of her length without great difficulty, 
“We mourn over the departures of many | and cover a large area of ground, which here, al-| 


even on the broad bosom of the Thames. The 
whole of the hull, even to the upper deck, will be 
‘formed of iron plates of considerable thickness, 
and from her keel to about eight feet above the 
water line she will be double, or two perfect hulls 


; and} one within the other, with an interval between 
our lot to live in an age of great dissipation, lux-|the clank of thousands of hammers riv eting red-| them of about 


36 inches. She will have ten 


ury, and profaneness, ‘when the genuine fruits of} hot bolts, and the heavy booming sound of ‘sledge! water-tight compartments, at intervals of 60 feet ; 
the spirit of Christianity are so rarely seen, that/and steam hammers, with the “dense clouds of and these will be crossed by two longitudinal walls 
everything sacred and serious seems threatened to | smoke and bursts of ‘flame which meet the visitor | of iron, running the entire length of the ship, and 


be overwhelmed by the torrent of vice and irreli-|as he approaches the works, must remind him, ifjagain sub-dividing these compartments. 


gion, yet we are bowed in thankfulness to the Au- 
thor of all good, in that we have 


| se » o 
jhe have any military experiences, of a fiercely- 


While 


| adding very materially to the strength of the hull, 


abundant cause | contested battle-field, whilst it indicates to all the| these longitudinal divisions will effect the farther 


to believe there are still many, of various ranks |extent and activity of the operations carried on| object of ‘completely isolating and separating the 
and ages, mercifully preserved both among our-|within. The whole expanse of the interior of the} coal, which will be stowed in the sides, from the 
selves, and in other Christian communities, who, | factory is covered with sheets, and ribs, and bars| furnaces, bo-lers and machinery, which will be 
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placed in the centre. The hulls are kept in their|sition, violence, and malice of men; becnuss| 
relative position to each other by longitudinal iron | being purely spiritual, it is out of the reach of} 
stringers or keelsons, at intervals of five feet ; and| natural men to interrupt or obstruct it. Even as 
in the event of any accident occurring to the outer | Jesus Christ, the Author thereof did enjoy and 
covering, the inner hull will be sirong enough to 


y ;possess his spiritual kingdom while oppressed, 
insure the perfect safety of the ship. The bottom | persecuted, and rejected of men; and as in despite 
is flat for a distance of 12 or 15 feet either side of | of the malice and rage of the devil, ‘‘ He spoiled 
the keel, which, by the way, is on a line with the] principalities and powers, triumphing over them, 
outer hull, and presents no obstruction to her lying | and through death destroyed him that had the power 
perfectly flat, and without straining, on the floor |of death, that is the devil;’’ so also all his followers 
of a dock or cradle when repairs are needed. The|both can and do worship him, not only without 
iron plates of which her hull and compartments |the arm of flesh to protect them, but even when 
are formed are upwards of an inch in thickness,|oppressed. For their worship being spiritual, is 
ten feet long, and weigh about half a ton each.|by the power of the Spirit defended and main- 
The lower part of the hold will contain the ma-|tained; but such worships as are carnal, and con- 
chinery, boilers, stores, coal, and merchandise ;|sist in carnal and outward ceremonies and ob- 
while the upper part will consist of three tiers of|servations, need a carnal and outward arm to 
decks for the passengers, one above the other, and | protect and defend them, else they cannot stand 
running the whole length of the vessel. The|and subsist. And therefore it appears, that the 
lowest of these tiers will be at least six or eight|several worships of our opposers, both baptists 
feet above the water line, and the decks will be|and protestants are of this kind, and not the true 
eight feet apart, affording ample space for light|spiritual and new covenant-worship of Christ; 
and ventilation—the latter being provided for by | because, as hath been observed, they cannot stand 
port-holes of large size, running at intervals along | without the protection or countenance of the out- 
the sides, and which can be kept open in any|ward Magistrate, neither can be performed, if 
weather. For greater security, there will be a| there be the least opposition: for they are not in 
strong iron deck interposed between the furnaces | the patience of Jesus, to serve and worship him 
and machinery below and the passenger depart-|with sufferings, ignominies, calumnies and _re-| 
ment above, thus cutting off all communication. | proaches. The nature of his worship, which is 
The sleeping berths will be ranged round the sides, | performed by the operation of the Spirit, the na- 
and there will be large saloons in the centre for tural man being silent, doth appear from these 
each of the three decks, 60 fect in length, and of| words of Christ, ‘‘ But the hour cometh, and now 
proportionate width. The upper deck, which|is, when the true worshippers shall worship the| 
covers all, will be flush from stem to stern. This|Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father 
deck, which will add very materially to the|seeketh such to worship him. God is a Spirit, 
strength of the hull, will be double and slightly|and they that worship him, must worship him in 
arched. Its construction will be cellular, like|spirit and in truth.” This testimony is the more 
that of the tubular bridge across the Menai Strait, | specially to be observed, for that it is both the first, 
and it will resist any amount of strain or concus-|chiefest, and most ample testimony, which Christ 
sion that can possibly be applied to it. |gives us of his christian worship, as different and 

(To be concluded.) 
canianlaplgintin 











| For, first, he showeth that the season is now come, 
For “The Friend.” | wherein the worship must be in spirit and in 


DIVINE WORSHIP. 


itruth: for the Father seeketh such to worship 


In the performance of Divine and spiritual|him: so then it is no more a worship consisting in| 


worship in spirit and in truth, we become par-|outward observances, to be performed by man at 


takers of the new covenant’s dispensation, and |set times or opportunities, which he can do in his| 


disciples of Christ indeed, sharing with him in|own will, and by his own natural strength: for 


contrite in heart. 


|contra-distinguished from that under the law.| 





had commanded them to perform. So now, under 
the new covenant, He seeing meet in his heavenly 
wisdom to lead his children in a path more hea- 
venly and spiritual, and in a way more easy and 
familiar, and also purposing to disappoint carnal and 
outward observations, that his may have an eye 
more to an inward glory and kingdom, than to an 


outward, he hath given us for an example hereof 


the appearance of his beloved Son, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, (as Moses delivered the Israelites out 
of their outward bondage, and by outwardly de- 
stroying their enemies,) hath delivered and doth 
deliver us by suffering, and dying in the hands of 
his enemies; thereby triumphing over the devil, 
and his and our inward enemies; and delivering 
us therefrom. He hath also instituted an inward 
and spiritual worship: so that God now tieth not 
his people to the temple of Jerusalem, nor yet 


junto outward ceremonies and observations; but 


taketh the heart of every Christian for a temple 
to dwell in; and there immediately appeareth, and 
giveth him directions how to serve him in any 
outward acts. Since as Christ argueth, God is a 
Spirit, he will now be worshipped in the spirit, 
where he reveals himself, and dwelleth with the 
Now, since it is the heart of 
man that now is become the temple of God, in 
which he will be worshipped, and no more in par- 
ticular outward temples, since, as blessed Stephen 
said, out of the prophet, to the professing Jews of 
old, “The Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands,” as before the glory of the Lord 
descended ‘to fill the outward temple, it behoved 
to be purified and cleansed, and all polluted stuff 
removed out of it; yea, and the place for the 
tabernacle was overlaid with gold, the most pre- 
cious and cleanest of metals; so also before God 
be worshipped in the inward temple of the heart, 
it must also be purged of its own filth, and all its 
}own thoughts and imaginations, that so it may be 
fit to receive the Spirit of God, and to be actuated 
by it. And doth not this directly lead us to that 
inward silence, of which we have spoken and 
exactly pointed out. Aud further, this worship 
must be in truth; intimating, that this spiritual 
worship, thus acted, is only and properly a true 
worship; as being that which, for the reasons 
above observed, cannot be counterfeited by the 


the spiritual worship, performed in the spirit and jelse it would not differ in matter, but only in/enemy, nor yet performed by the hypocrite. 


in truth; because as he was, so are we in this|some circumstances from that under the law 
world. For the old covenant-worship had an out-| Next, as for a reason of this worship, we need not 
ward glory, temple and ceremonies, and was full| give any other, and indeed none can give a better 


New Jersey. 
an 


Olive versus Lard Oil.—At a late meeting of 


of outward splendour and majesty, having an out-|than that which Christ giveth, which I think] the Farmers’ Club, connected with the American 


ward tabernacle and altar, beautified with gold, | 
silver and precious stones; and their sacrifices | 
were confined to a particular place, even the out-| 
ward Mount Zion; and those that prayed, were to | 
pray with their faces towards that outward temple; 
and therefore all this was to be protected by an| 
outward arm. Nor could the Jews peaceably have | 
enjoyed it, but when they were secured from the 
violence of their outward enemies; and therefore, 
when at any time their enemies prevailed over 
them, their glory was darkened, and their sacri- 
fices stopped, and the face of their worship marred: 
hence they complain, lament and bewail the 
destroying of the temple, as a loss irreparable. 
But Jesus Christ, the author and institutor of the 
new covenant-worship, testifies, that God is nei-|analogy, he saw it necessary to condescend to| 
ther to be worshipped in this or that place, but|them as in a special manner, to dwell betwixt the | 
in spirit and in truth; and forasmuch as his|cherubims within the tabernacle, and afterwards 


kingdom is not of this world, neither doth his|to make the temple of Jerusalem, in a sort, his 


wit, ‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship him } 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” As| 
this ought to be received, because it is the words | 
of Christ, so also it is founded upon so clear a} 
demonstration of reason, as sufficiently evidenceth 
its verity. For Christ excellently argues from the | 
analogy that ought to be betwixt the object, and 
the worship directed thereunto: God is a Spirit; | 
therefore he must be worshipped in spirit. This! 
is so certain, that it can suffer no contradiction ;| 
yea, and this analogy is so necessary to be minded, | 
that under the law, when God instituted and ap- 
pointed that ceremonial worship to the Jews, be- 
cause that worship was outward, that there be an 










worship consist in it, or need either the wisdom, 
glory, riches or splendour of this world, to beau- 
tify or adorn it; nor yet the outward power or 
arm of flesh, to maintain, uphold, or protect it; 
but it is and may be performed by those that are 
spiritually minded, notwithstanding all the oppo- 


habitation, and cause something of an outward 
glory and majesty to appear, causing fire from hea-| 
ven to consume the sacrifices, and filling the temple 
with a cloud: through and by which mediums, 
| visible to the outward eye, he manifested himself 
proportionably to that outward worship which he 








should be sufficient to satisfy every Christian, to} Institute, Professor Mapes asserted that what 
J J , Pp 


“we receive as pure olive oil in the market, is 
nothing more nor less than the surplus lard sent 
by our pork merchants to France, where it is 
transformed into the genuine article of sweet oil, 
and returned to be used at the tables of those 
very persons who exported it in the solid state,” 
This is certainly refreshing information for the 
lovers of pure sweet table oil among us, and is no 
doubt perfectly true. We venture to say that 
not one-tenth of the oil sold for that of the olive, 
in our country, is any thing else than lard oil. 
Any person can convert the common lard oil sold 
for burning in lamps, into as good sweet oil as 
that which is generally sold for olive oil, by the 
following process :—Take, say about a quart of 
the common oil, and place it in a clean tin pan, 
and set it on a stove, bring it up to about the 
heat of scalding water, and then add about one- 


quarter of an ounce of sal soda dissolved in half 


a teacupful of hot water. Stir this into the oil 
for about five minutes, then take off the vessel, 
and allow it to cool. When the sediment settles 
on the bottom of the vessel, the clear should be 
poured off into a clean bowl through a white 
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cotton cloth, to strain it. 
this treatment is sweet and pure, excellent for 
oiling fine machinery, and for making perfumed | me to obey the same. 
oil for the hair.— Scientific American. 


The oil obtained by 


ae 
Selected. 


ON THE TENDERNESS DUE TO ANOTHER’S 
FEELINGS. 

There is a plant that in its cell, 
All trembling seems to stand, 
And curls its stalk and folds its leaves, 
From each approaching hand. 
And so there is a conscious nerve, 
Within the human breast, 
That from the rash and careless hand, 
Shrinks back again distrest. 
The pressure rude, the touch severe, 
Will raise within the mind, 
A nameless thrill—a secret tear, 
A torture undefined. 
Oh! you who are by nature formed, 
Each thought refined to know, 
Repress the word—the glance that wakes 
That trembling mind to woe. 


Then a cry was raised in me, Canse| 
me to hear thy voice; and not only so, but enable | 
And then, this charge was | 
returned to me, Be thou faithful.” 

By obedience to the manifestations of truth in 
her mind, she grew in grace, and a gift in the 
ministry of life and salvation was conferred on her. | 
Thomas Chalkley, becoming acquainted with her, 
had his affections strongly drawn towards her, and | 
he says, he “entirely loved” her, “for the piety, 
virtue, and modesty which he beheld in her.” 
He acquainted his father how he felt towards her, 
and of his desire to obtain her for his wife, and 
was gratified with cordial unity of his beloved| 
parent, who said, “if thou wert worth thy weight | 
in gold, she deserves thee.” Upon laying this| 
concern before her father, a similar feeling of| 
junity was apparent, and he said warmly, “the| 
Lord bless you together.” 

Thomas says, “The heartiness of both our 
| fathers in this matter, was more to me than a por- 


| follow me. 





And be it still your joy to raise, 

The weak plant from the shade, 

To bind the broken, and to heal 

The wounds you never made. 

Where’er you see a shrinking mind, 

Oh ! let this care begin ; 

And though the cell be rude or low, 

Respect the guest within. 

a Selected. 

“ Thou preparedst a table for me in the presence of mine 


enemies.’’—Davip. 
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Oh Thou! who, bounteous to their need, 
Dost all Earth’s passing pilgrims feed, 
Dost bid for them in every clime, 

The pregnant harvest know its prime, 
The flocks in verdant pastures dwell, 
The corn aspire, the olive swell, 

How shall we thank Thee for the care 
That doth our homely needs repair ?— 
Thou pour’st us from the nested grove, 
The minstrel-harmony of love,— 

Thou giv’st us of the fruitage fair, 

That summer’s ardent suns prepare, 

Of honey from the rock that flows, 

And of the perfume of the rose,— 

And of the balmy breeze that brings 
Health on its light and viewless wings. 
Though Care the withering brow may trace, 
Or Toil the sportive smile efface, 

Or dark Dejection teach distrust, 

Or Sin debase the soul to dust, 

Still Thou, Oh Lord, in love divine, 
Forbearance dost with wisdom join,— 
Still in the midst of these our foes, 

Dost grant the wearied frame repose,— 
And still with more than Parent’s care, 
Uur daily banquet dost prepare. L. H. S. 


cstiiailailiillian inant 
For “ The Friend.” 
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‘tion of silver or gold, of which we had but very| 
‘little; but our love to each other was very great, 
‘and being honourably grounded, it was not easily | 
shaken. After having twice published our inten- 
|tions before the Monthly Meeting, we had liberty | 
\of the said meeting to proceed to the solemnization | 
\of our marriage, which was accomplished at De- 
vonshire-house in London, at a meeting appointed | 
for that end, on the 28th day of the Seventh month, 
jin the aforesaid year [1699], in the presence of 
'many hundreds of people, and many worthy bre- 
|thren and elders. A day of days it was to my soul ! 
| wherein I was made sensible of the love and good- 
'ness of God in a particular manner which to me 
| was an earnest of our future well doing. My dear 
wife was one who truly loved and feared God, and 
|had an excellent gift of the ministry given unto 
her, and was serviceable therein.” 
| Inthe year 1700, under a sense of religious 
|duty, Thomas and Martha Chalkley removed to 
| America. On the passage they were in imminent 
danger of being shipwrecked on the Goodwin 
sands, the cable parting, by which the best bower 
anchor was lost, and the vessel driving towards 
apparent destruction, dragging three anchors with 
her. Whilst in the extremity of the peril, the 
| passengers being assembled in the cabin, a concern 
came upon Martha, and in the language of her 
|husband, “she prayed to God, the Father, in the 
\living power and sense of his Son; and he heard 
‘from his holy habitation, and answered the pray- 
jer: for immediately the wind abated, and our 
lanchors held us. ‘This was a great deliverance, 
which is not to be forgotten.” 

They had a stormy passage of about eight 
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Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members weeks, to Chesapeake Bay, where they landed, 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 142.) 
MARTHA CHALKLEY. 
Martha Betterton, who resided in the city o 


\and proceeding to Herring bay, remained there 
| during the winter. In the following spriug, they 
‘removed to Pennsylvania, and settled near the 


f city of Philadelphia. Thomas, in a few months, 


London, was convinced of the Truth as professed | left her, being called to visit, in the service of his 


by the people called Quakers, early in life. 
left behind her a paper, entitled “An account o 


the exercise of Martha Betterton,” from which her | turn until the ensuing Second month. 


husband has given the following extract, viz. 


She | divine Master, the Island of Barbadoes. He sailed 


f!on the 20th of the Ninth month, and did not re- 
Of her 
‘labour during the year 1701, we have no account, 


“ As I was walking in the city of London, with |and it is probable that during her husband’s ab- 
& concern on my mind, in beholding the abomina-| sence, she carried on some little business for a/about thirty-five years old. 


ble pride of the people, it opened upon my mind |support. This she had done in London during} 


was now in a situation more readily to leave home, 
and during the year 1702, we find her attending 
many meetings around Philadelphia, and in the 


| Ninth month, with a certificate from her meeting, 


visiting Friends of Chester county, in company 
with Mary Lawson. Their concern embraced 
Salem, in New Jersey; but on their return, after 
reporting a comfortable time in their labours in 
Chester county, they add, that they had been un- 


jable to obtain a passage across the Delaware, so as 


to reach Salem. In the early part of 1703, 
although her husband was again away from her 
on religious service, leaving her in charge of the 
children and servants, we find various traces of 
her religious labours, confined however to such 
meetings as she could attend and return to her 
own home at night. Such also may be said of 
her travels during the years 1704 and 1705. In 
the year 1706, she paid a religious visit to New 
England, and in 1708, to Maryland. This last 
labour was performed whilst her husband was 
abroad on a religious service. After this, her path 
of duty appears to have been confined to the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 

Her husband, who had been from her on reli- 
gious service for about three years, returned home, 
in the Seventh month, 1710. Early in 1711, 
they removed to Maryland, where they resided 
for some months. She attended the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, in the Seventh month of that 
year, in which “she was so wonderfully carried 
forth in her ministry by Divine grace, that divers 
of her friends believed she was near her end.” 
She signified in her ministry something to the 
effect, ‘that she should not live to see another 
| Yearly Meeting;” and so it came to pass. 
| Soon after her return to Maryland, she 
taken with the disease which occasioned 
death. Many had been her trials through 
She had had five children, all of whom she had 
seen laid in the silent grave, before they had 
attained their third year, and now in her extreme 
| suffering, she felt es if she longed to flee away, 
'and be at rest in the kingdom of everlasting biess- 
'edness. Her husband, desirous of having her in 
a more healthy situation, or in hope of obtaining 
better medical advice for her, was anxious to get 
her to Philadelphia. She was carried to Chester, 
jin a litter, where remaining for rest at the house 
}of David and Grace Lloyd, she became so feeble, 
jas to be confined there for several months. These 
‘hospitable friends treated her and her husband 
with great kindness, during the period of their 
| painful sojourn, under their roof, and on her re- 
cruiting somewhat in strength, accompanied them 
|to Philadelphia. At Philadelphia, she remained 
|all that winter, in great suffering, and feeling that 
| death tarried long, she was engaged to ery mightily 
to the Lord that he would come and take her to 
himself. This appeared to be her only desire ; 
|her labour in the church was accomplished, and 
{death seemed the only remaining service called 
for from her. So, longing for her dissolution, 
‘and waiting on the Lord for his good plea- 
|sure in ordering it, she passed the few days al- 
lotted her, until the time of her release came. Her 
‘death took place early in 1712. She was then 


was 
her 


life. 


Her husband thus writes concerning her. “As 


in this wise: Wo, wo! to the crown of pride!|the short period which elapsed between their! we had lived together in great love and unity, 
And then I was deeply bowed in my spirit before | marriage and removal to America. 


the Lord, and it was said to me, I will yet spare | 


a little longer. 


Soon after her husband’s return from Bar- 


| being very affectionate one to another; so being 
‘now left alone, I was very solitary, and sometimes 


I have sheep which I will gather | badoes, they went into Maryland together, and) sorrowful, and broken into many tears, in the 


home to me, and there shall be one shepherd and held at Patapsco a meeting, which Thomas re-| sense of my loss and lonesomeness. My dear wife 


one sheepfold. 


Then I said in my heart, Oh! ported to the Meeting of Ministers and Elders to| was a virtuous young woman, and one who truly 


Lord, shall I be one of the sheep belonging to thy have been the “largest of world’s people” that he| feared God, and loved his dear Son, from whom 


sheepfold of eternal rest ? 


Martha 


And again it was an-|ever was at in America. All the vestry-men were she had received a good gift in the ministry, and 
8wered me, My sheep hear my voice, and they | present, and great openness manifest. 


was serviceable to many therein.” ‘Her body 
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See 


was carried to the meeting-house in Philadelphia, | itself, the first process is to spin upon it a little; bodies. Others, the leaf-rolling caterpillars, roll 


and buried in Friends’ burying-ground, being ac-! 
companied by many hundreds of our friends, in 
a solemn manner; and my heart was greatly 
broken in consideration of my great loss; and be- 
ing left alone, as to wife and children, I many | 
times deeply mourned, though I well know my| 
loss was her’s, and their gain.” 

(To be continued.) 
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From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
Insect Curiosities. 

Among the many marvels which are continually 
before our eyes, there are few more worthy of ob- 
servation, or which more forcibly illustrate the con- 
descending wisdom and beneficence of the great} 
Maker of all thing, than the wonderful instincts, | 
if instincts they are to be called, implanted in the} 
minutest creatures, to enable them to provide for| 
their hourly wants, and to secure the welfare of} 
their progeny, which, in the case of insects, for| 
the most part come into existence after the death 
of the parent. We demur somewhat at the word 
‘<instinct,”’ because, from occasional observation | 
of the doings of these little creatures, and from| 
what we have read of the observations of others, | 
persons of very good authority, we feel inclined 
to question the appropriateness of the term. It} 
is our object at present to bring together a few of 
the characteristic performances of the insect race, | 
some of which have passed under our own notice, 
while for others we are indebted to the writings 
of a celebrated naturalist, Rymer Jones, from 
whose second volume on the “ Natural History of 
Animals,”’ we shall make a few abbreviated selec- | 
tions. We shall confine our instances to the facts | 
which we have personally observed, and to others 
already recorded but not generally known. | 

The most casual observer must have remarked 
at times, in field or garden, upon the leaf of an 
oak, or some fruit-bearing tree, a brownish patch 
of a downy texture, looking not very unlike a 
mole on the human skin. Did he ever imagine 
that this was a moth’s-nest? “Several kinds of 
moths,” says Rymer Jones, “construct very beau- | 
tiful and curious nests, impervious to wet, and 
entirely composed of hair stripped from their own 
bodies. With this material, which they tear off 
by means of their pincer-like ovipositor, they first | 
form a soft couch on the surface of some leaf; they 
then place upon it, successively, layers of eggs, 
and surround them with a similar downy coating ; 
afterwards, when the whole number is deposited, 
they cover the surface with a roof of hairs, the 
disposition of which cannot be too much admired : 
those used for the interior of the nest are scattered 
without order, but those that are placed externally 
are arranged with as much art and skill as the 
thatch of a cottage, and as effectually keep out 
water ; one layer of these hairs partially overlaps 
another, and, all having the same direction, the 
whole resembles a well-brushed piece of shaggy | 
cloth or fur. When the mother has finished this 
labour, which often occupies her for twenty-four 
hours, and sometimes for even twice that period, 
her body, which kefore was extremely hairy, is 
rendered almost wholly naked; she has stripped 
herself to clothe her offspring, and having per- 
formed this last duty of her lite, she dies.” 

Many have seen the chrysalis of the butterfly | 
hanging by its tail to a leaf of the hawthorn or a 





hillock of silk, consisting of loosely interwoven | 
threads; it then bends its body so as to insinuate | 
the anal pair of prolegs amongst these threads, in | 
which the little crotchets which surround them | 
become so strongly entangled as to support its| 
weight with ease. It now hangs perpendicularly | 
from its silken support, with its head downwards. 
In this position it often remains for twenty-four| 
hours, at intervals alternately contracting and di- 
lating itself. At length the skin is seen to split 
on the back, near the head, and a portion of the 
pupa appears, which, by repeated swellings, acts| 
like a wedge, and rapidly extends the slit towards | 
the tail. By the continuance of these alternate | 
contractions and dilatations of the conical pupa, 
the skin of the caterpillar is at last collected in 
folds near the tail, like a stocking which we roll 
upon the ankle before withdrawing it from the 
foot. But now comes the important operation. 
The pupa being much shorter than the caterpillar, | 
is yet at some distance from the silken hillock | 





upon which it is to be fastened; it is supported | 
merely by the unsplit terminal portion of the lat-| 
ter’s skin. How shall it disengage itself from this | 
remnant of its case, and be suspended in the air| 
while it climbs up to its place? Without arms 
or legs to support itself, the anxious spectator ex-| 
pects to see it fall to the earth. His fears, how-| 


up a portion of a leaf of a plant in the form of a 
cylinder, in the interior of which they spin their 
cocoons and pass their pupa condition. ‘Lhe work 


|is managed thus: the little labourer first begins 


by spinning silken threads, which it fastens to the 
edge of the leaf by one end, whilst the other is 


jattached to a distant part of the leaf’s surface ; she 


then pulls at these cables one after another with 
her feet, so as at each effort to bend the edge of 
the leaf a little inwards, in which position she 
fastens it by means of additional threads. This 
operation is repeated again and again; and as the 
ropes are thus progressively shortened, the leaf 
becomes gradually folded more and more, until at 
length it is bent into a roll, and securely tied in 
that position by innumerable silken filaments of 
sufficient strength to resist the resiliency of the 
material employed. 

The above instances of ingenuity, which, were 
it necessary, we might multiply a hundredfold, 
show the insect providing for its self-preservation, 
or for the preservation of its offspring. Let us 
glance as briefly at the singular measures which 
some of them adopt, and the management they 
display in procuring food. The ant-lion, which 
in its perfect state closely resembles the dragon- 
fly, is in its larve condition more like a spider in 
the shape of its body : it bas a small head, a very 


ever, are vain ; the supple segments of the pupa’s| moveable neck, and jaws like a strong pair of cal- 
abdomen serve in the place of arms. Between/|lipers, toothed along their inner margin. This 
two of these, as with a pair of pincers, it seizes on | creature will feed only on such game as he catches 
a portion of the skin, and bending its body once| himself; nevertheless, he is unable to hunt even 
more, entirely extricates its tail from it. It is| the slowest-paced insects, for not only are his 
now wholly out of the skin, against one side of| movements excessively tardy, but, from the con- 
which it is supported, but yet at some distance| struction of his legs, he is only able to move back- 
from the leaf. The next step is to climb up to|wards. But as he cannot go in quest of his prey, 
the required height. For this purpose it repeats|it must come to him—so he employs a stratagem 
the same ingenious mancuvre: making its cast-| by the effect of which the game positively falls 
off skin serve as a sort of ladder, it successively, | into his jaws. Selecting a sandy soil, and choos- 
with different segments, seizes a higher and a ing a situation beneath the shelter of some wall or 
higher portion, until in the end it reaches the) tree, so as to be protected as much as possible from 
summit, where, with its tail, it feels for the silken| rain, the ant-lion proceeds to excavate a pit, which 


threads which are to support it. But how can| 
the tail be fastened to them? This difficulty has| 
been provided against by Creative Wisdom. The | 
tail of the pupa is furnished with numerous little | 
hooks pointing in different directions, and some | 
of these hooks are sure to fasten themselves upon | 
the silk the moment the tail is thrust amongst it. | 
Its labours are now nearly completed; but one! 
more exertion remains: it seems to have as great| 
an antipathy to its cast-off skin as one of us would | 
when newly clothed, after a long imprisonment, | 
to the filthy prison-garments we had put off. It, 
will not suffer this memento of its former state to| 
remain near it, and it is therefore no sooner sus- 
pended in security than it endeavours to make it| 
fall. For this end, it seizes with its tail the 
threads to which the skin is fastened, and then 
very rapidly whirls itself round, often not fewer 
than twenty times. By this manoeuvre it gene- 
rally succeeds in breaking them, and the skin falls 
down. Sometimes, however, the first attempt 
fails: in that case, after a moment’s rest, it makes 
a second, twirling itself in an opposite direction ; | 
and this is rarely unsuccessful. Yet now and then 
it is forced to repeat its whirling not less than 
four or five times; and Réaumur has seen in- 
stances where the feet of the skin were so firmly 
hooked that, after many fruitless efforts, the pupa, 


he accomplishes by throwing out the sand with his 
long jaws, walking backwards round and round 
until a deep conical excavation is formed in the 
loose sand, at the bottom of which he buries him- 
self, remaining quietly concealed, with the excep- 
tion of his jaws, which are kept half open and 
ready for action. No sooner does a thoughtless 
insect approach the fatal pitfall, than the loose 
sides giving way beneath its feet, the unfortunate 
traveller is precipitated to the bottom of the ant- 
lion’s den, and falls at once into the jaws of its 
destroyer. ‘The insect sometimes perceives the 
danger, and tries to lay hold of the grains of sand 


‘at the border of the dreadful gulf: some yield be- 


neath its feet, and it sinks lower and lower still; 
at last, with desperate efforts, it succeeds in get- 
ting hold of some piece of earth more stable than 


| the rest, whereby it holds, or even attempts to re- 


gain the top of the dangerous steep; but the ban- 


‘dit has still a resource to enable him to secure his 


escaping prey ; with the top of his flattened head, 
which he uses as a shovel, he throws up a deluge 
of sand, which, falling in showers upon the miser- 
able victim, already exhausted with its futile 
efforts, soon brings it to the bottom, there to be- 
come an easy prey to the ruthless savage. 

It is interesting and amusing at times to watch 
the motions of a working bee in its busy pursuit 


rose-bush, without perhaps cousidering how the |as if in despair, gave up the task and suffered it to|after the two things which constitute its treasures, 


caterpillar accomplished the business ot suspend-| 


remain. After these exertions, it hangs the re-| 


the pollen and the honey. ‘The visit which it pays 


° . . ° "= } ° me . . e ° | . . ° 
ing himself by the tail by means of silk spun from| mainder of its existence in this state, until the) toeach flower is of very short duration, and, ac- 


his mouth while encased in a skin which must be| 
cast off before the process is finished. Let us see 
how he sets about it. ‘When the caterpillar has 
selected an object to which it proposes suspending 


butterfly is disclosed.” 
Some larvee, in an equally ingenious manner, 
suspend themselves horizontally, by means of a 


cording to our experience, it invariably helps itself 
to pollen first, and to honey, if there be any, which 
is not always the case, afterwards. Honey, indeed, 


girth of silk wound many times round their|in the proper sense of the word, it does not get at 
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all from the flowers ; but it sucks a sweet fluid, | social reform so zealously advocated at the present | oath of a witness had given an added sanctity to 
which is afterwards claborated into honey in its|day, it is surprising that so little attention should | his words, or any pledge of his truthfulness. For 
own stomach, and thence regurgitated into the|be directed to the sin of swearing. We do not| we must remember that any one who chooses can 
waxen cells of the hive: we may add, moreover, | mean what is so singularly called “ profane swear-| in our courts decline to take the obligation of an 
that the bee does not collect the wax, as some sup-|ing.” That is freely condemned from the pulpit,| oath. Whoever fears the consequences of a vio- 
pore—the wax being nothing more than a secre-| universally regarded as irreligious and immoral, | lated oath, has only to make his affirmation, in- 
tion from its own body, a provision of nature for|and, however prevalent, the practice is always de-| voking the penalties of the law instead of the 
the exigencies of its architecture. The bee ap-| nounced as ungentlemanly and indecent. Its pre-| wrath of Heaven. It is very often done, and by 
pears to sweep the pollen together, making besoms| valence is indeed deplorable, the more, perhaps,|men who would not be prevented by conscientious 
of its hairy hind-legs, and then in a manner to|from being so generally considered a vice—a ve-| scruples from taking on oath, if it were necessary. 
dredge it into certain small receptacles on the out-| nial offence against society—rather than a heinous| There is no distinction between evidence under 
ward surface of its thighs. This is not alwaysa|crime in the sight of God. No denunciation|oath and that upon simple affirmation. The law 
silent process, but is mostly accompanied with a|against it can be too forcible, no attempt to eradi-| makes none, nor does common sense. We form 
subdued hum, while the performer straddles and | cate it but will meet with approval. The people| our judgments of a witness's veracity not from the 
fidgets about, sweeping the whole calyx of the|who shall have purged their language of the dis-| form of engagement to tell the truth, which he 
flower by no means in a neat and cleanly fashion, | gusting profanities now in common use, will have| may have chosen, but from his language, his bear- 
and leaving a portion for the next comer. The|made a long stride toward a better civilization|ing and his character. Why then have any dis- 
sucking process, however—by which it is to be|than has yet been attained. Something has al-| tinction in these forms, why publicly invoke the 
supposed he pumps the sweet fluid which is to be-|ready been gained, no doubt. Much, very much,| future punishment, which every one who knows 
come honey, into his stomach—is always one of |remains to be done, at least in American society.|the obligation of an oath is conscious will be 
profound stillness, and it is to be hoped of enjoy-|Not only our religious teachers, but our men of| surely visited upon him, if guilty of falsehood ? 
ment as well. It happens sometimes that the in-| letters and our leaders of fashion must join in the} These and other considerations will be suggested 
dustrious and thirsty gentleman is balked, after|work. The sickly attempts at swearing which|to any who are inclined to examine this grave 
having secured the pollen, in his attempts to get! pass for wit in the fashionable drawing room, are| subject. We think it dewands a careful exami- 
at the delicious nectar ; but if he is perplexed, it} more disgusting than the loud-mouthed oaths} nation. It should have a special interest in con- 
is but for a moment: if he cannot get at it one| which salute our earsatthe street corner. Every | nection with the crime of perjury, a crime, we are 
way, he trics another. Look at him engaged with agency that can be employed is needed. The| sorry to say, so prevalent as to need urgent efforts 
alarkspur in full bloom. ‘There is but little pol-| hope may be indulged that in the progress of edu-| to stay its fearful course. 

len, or bee-bread, to be got from this flower, and | cation and refinement, with the rapid increase of| 
he has soon done with the open blossom; but the | religious influences among our growing population, | 
larkspur wears a long and slightly curling horn in| this sad evil will gradually disappear. All would 
the rear, which sticks out like an old gentleman’s| gladly hail the day, and if it seem too nearly to 
pigtail in a picture; and in that, at the very ex-|resemble the dawning of the millenium for us to) 
tremity of it, is the fluid which Master Bee is in| anticipate with sanguine faith, it may yet be che-| 
search of. ‘To reach it at the natural opening is|rished as one of those possibilities of human per- 
out of the question. The orifice would not admit | fection worth striving for, though never attained. 
the smallest pin’s head, and the tube is two-thirds} We wish to speak of another description of 
ofan inch long. What does he do? He quietly |swearing, what is known as a “legal oath.” 
crawls round to the end of the tube, and by means | Remembering the Christian rule, the heavenly} with a powerful forcing pump, by means of which 
of some apparatus with which a kind Providence | command, ‘Swear not at all,”: how can it be re-| an equal pressure is exerted upon all the pistons. 
has furnished him, drills a small hole in the ex-|conciled with the requirements of law and the| With this machine two men can exert a power 
tremity of it, inserts his pumping engine, and | practice of courts? It is a question which we) sufficient to raise 75,000 tons.— Culifornia paper. 
drains the vessel dry. We are not aware that} will not answer, although a reply satisfactory to . 

this curious cireumstance has been remarked be-|many honest minds may readily be given. Whe-|  ,, To live Li 
fore; but we have watched the operation many | ther it can properly be so reconciled, is for every| t : oe rer 1 ee ree en 
times in our own garden. Upon plucking the| man’s conscience to decide. Certainly the Society eae ree teagan = —" more, but 
flowers thus rifled, and examining them, we found | of Friends owe much of the respect always enter- | tose that have less than ourselves. 

the holes neatly drilled, the soft fibre of the flower| tained toward them to their rigid persistence in| 


being removed in the operation, the hole being | refusing to take an oath. If we admit, however, | yy H EB F R I EB N D. 

clean, without jagged edges, and not larger than \that an oath may be taken without violating the | —~~-~——— = ee ene eres 

would be made by the puncture of a shirt-maker’s| requirements of religion, there is still a grave} FIRST MONTH 27, 1855. 

needle. Any person who is sceptical as to the|question which is worthy of discussion, and of} S - 
object of the bee in this proceeding, may, by bit-| more serious reflection than it generally receives.| Our readers will, we doubt not, be interested in 
ing off the ends of a few of these larkspur tubes, |The oaths which are administered by law may be| the short account In the columns of the present 
taste very perceptibly the saccharine matter which |right; are they necessary, are they useful, or| number, of a scene at a soup-house. Those who 
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Hydrostatic Machine.—A powerful hydrostatic 
machiue, for raising heavy brick and stone build- 
ings, has been in full operation the past week in 
elevating the banking-house of James King. The 
principle of its operation is very simple. It con- 
sists of a number of perpendicular cylinders, about 
seven inches in diameter, each fitted with a piston, 
foreed upward by the pressure of water. A small 
| copper tube connects with each cylinder, and also 


inne 











attracts him. Is this also an instinct ? |rather, ean they not safely and even advantage-|are in attendance at these houses, are obliged daily 
(To be continued.) ously be dispensed with? Every one acknow-| to witness such evidences of want and suffering. 
ae 


ledges that these are pertinent inquiries, but how| There is a much larger number of the poorer clas- 
W ' | few have given to them a moment’s investigation, | Ses out of employment this winter than in ordi- 
axjood to the liability of having their feclings| rt «lied, Spe for am anewer, could give it|nary times, and many who never before were un. 
thecked with hearing cathe or imprecations ntiean’ = — from habit or tradition / - r : = ; os — a ortable a oe = 
by the Levelt ahous and profane. Thess whe Ive in! ose who are accustomed to meet the subjects | Se ~ er 7% les ake a of wor 5 ant 
cities can hardly walk the streets without last ee aor ee ‘sa hi - * “clothing indispeusible for en 
teeck with the 2s - ; adie by |e able to furnish a more satisfactory reply. Be- | dwe lings, and the clothing indispensible for com- 
_ with the profanity that is manifested by | couse an oath has in past ages been the best se-| fort, in order to buy the necessaries of life for 
cane on pass, ee _— children: | curity against falsehood, it is not certain that it, those who are dear to them, are obliged to resort 
LS Feartul appredensions Of their mora! de-| still continues so. We have removed the Bible|to the public bounty to keep off starvation. 
ak tue anthers ont Geeta which "| from our court rooms, we have shorn the oath of A 7 _ has been manifested by very 
The following remarks upon swearing, both of | its — and = most careless observer can- prin = : —. : — * gy °, = there isa 
the kind alluded to, and of judicial oaths, are from | _ Sa ee use | ae to eineene vn on ro ae ST ee ill ee 
the “Providence Daily Ria? ead one id for | ministered, however truthful and conscientious | variety of ways; we trust none will grow weary 
insertion in “The Friend,” as a gratifying evi-| ney may be, regard it only as a legal formality. of well doing in this respect, but continue their 
dence that Friends’ testimony against ain con-| omelets! nner, eto edb Bom “ih . thei ee 
Genes to attvact the attention and seoure the - |upon themselves the vengeance of One who abhors| Will have their reward. 


Suilation af canes eenite membership with then. |lying, with a heedlessness, a flippancy, fearfully 


For “ The Friend.” 


ame = inconsistent with the _imprecation they utter. SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Swear Not at All. It may well be doubted if, once in a thousand in-| fUROPE.—News from England to the 6th inst.— 


Among all the schemes of religious, moral and | stances, a listener would feel convinced that the| Te War.—On the 28th ult., the Austrian, French, and 
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English plenipotentiaries met at Vienna, and signed a | 


declaration of the exact and precise terms which their | the heaviest produce house of the city, has failed. Two 
| cotton houses have also failed with liabilities amount- 
ing to $2,500,000. 
ment, where the Russian Ambassador, Prince Gorts- | assets exceeding their debts. 
|mate of the pre: 
|ceed three million bales. 


Governments all attach to the “four points.” The Aus- 
trian Minister then carried this document to an apart- 


chakoff, was waiting in company with the representa- 
tives of Prussia. In their presence the Austrian Minister 
communicated to Gortschakoff these propositions of the 
allied powers, and asked him whether he was prepared 
to accept them, without modification or reserve. He 
replied that his instructions did not go so far, and re- 
quested a delay of fourteen days to obtain instructions 
from St. Petersburg, which was granted. Hostilities 
will continue in the mean time. In the terms proposed 
by the allies, there is said to be no mention of the razing 
of Sebastopol, or a reduction of the Russian fleet in the 
Black sea. The dates from the Crimea are to the 28th. 
It is stated that the allies have now 300 guns ready to 
open their fire upon Sebastopol, and that after 48 hours’ | 
bombardment they will make an attempt to storm on | 
the southern side. Menschikoff’s despatch of the 26th | 
states that nothing of moment had occurred between 

the 20th and 26th, except two sorties, in one of which 

11 officers and 33 soldiers were taken prisoners, and a} 
considerable number killed. General Canrobert’s des- | 
patch of the 22d states that notwithstanding the bad 

weather, the siege works continue, the French and Eng- 
lish co-operating kindly. Scarcely a night passes with- 
out some part of the French lines being attacked by 
sorties. Light thousand French troops had arrived at 
the camp between the 13th and 20th, and others were 
at Constantinople. 

ENGLAND.—The London Times urges the immediate | 
removal of Lord Raglan from the command of the Bri- | 
tish forces, on the ground of incompeteucy. 

The Queen has written an autograph letter sympa- 
thising with the wounded soldiers. 

The returns of the Board of Trade for the month, 
show a decrease in the exports of nearly two millions 
sterling. Morewood and Roger, extensive iron mer-| 
chants, have failed for upwards of 180,000 pounds ster- 
ling. The Liverpool cotton market was without mate- | 
rial change. Flour, 438. to 45s. 

FRANCE.—The subscription to the new loan opened | 
on the 2d inst., with favourable prospects. Considera- | 
ble sums were received from England. The accounts | 
from the industrial districts, are satisfactory. | 

SWITZERLAND.—A treaty with the United States | 
had been laid before the Federal Counsel for its ratifi- 
cation. Application had been made to the same body 
for permission to enlist Swiss troops for the English 
service. 

AUSTRIA.—The cession of the Austrian railways to | 
a French capitalist, for two hundred milliuns of francs, 
had been concluded on the Ist inst. | 

PRUSSIA.—The Prussian Government bas issued a 
notice calling attention to the law forbidding Prussians 
to enlist in foreign service. 

ITALY.—A labour riot had broken out at Carara, 
and the city had been placed in a state of siege. 

RUSSIA.—An Imperial manifesto was issued on the 
26th, calling on the nation to make every sacrifice for | 
the war. Additional revenue was to be raised on salt | 
and tobacco. The export of furs from Poland had been | 
forbidden. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The Pacific Railroad | 
bill has been under consideration in the House of Re- 
presentatives, and various plans proposed for the ac-| 
complishment of this great work, have been discussed. 
It does not, however, appear probable that any measure 
will be matured, and receive the sanction of Congress 
at the present session. Memorials have been presented 
to both Houses, signed by more than fourteen thousand 
of the surviving officers and soldiers of the war of 1812, 
setting forth the inadequacy of the pension laws, and 
demanding further grants from Congress. On the 18th, 
a message was received from the President, transmit- 
ting a communication from the Secretary of War, in 
relation to the hostilities of the Indians on our western 
borders. It represents that vigorous measures and more | 
men will be required at once to protect the overland 

emigrants to California, and settlers along the route. 
For this purpose, it is proposed to call out 3000 volun- 
ters, mounted men. The message was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

California.—The steamship Northern Light arrived at | 
New Yorkon the 14th, with 227 passengers and $533,000 | 
in gold. The California news was to 23d ult. The 
committee appointed by the railroad meeting at San 
Francisco, decided that a stage route, across the plains, 
was the most practicable means for securing a speedy 
completion of the railroad. The State Legislature will | 
be called upon to make an appropriation for the pur- 
pose. 





|meets with general approval. 


New Orleans.—The firm of Shutz, Hadden & Latting, 


These houses are said to have 
The most reliable esti- 
present cotton crop is, that it will not ex- 


New York.—The rew Mayor insists that all the places 
at which intoxicating drinks are sold, shall be closed 
on the first day of the week. His course in this respect 
There is much distress 
among the poor this winter, and many thousands of 
operatives of all kinds are still without employment. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 151. The receipts 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
for the year 1854, are stated in the annual report at 
$3,781,639.91, the expenses at $1,641,219.94, and the 
net profits of the year at $2,140,426.97. The capital 
and debts of the road now amount to $18,464,114, 
which will have to be still further increased, in order to 
meet the continually expanding demands of the coal 
trade. The receipts of the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany the last year, amounted to $798,157.91, and the 
current expenses, to $295,366.23. 

Miscellaneous.—Spain and Cuba.—In the sitting of the 
Spanish Cortes on the 19th ult., the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs declared emphatically, that the sale of the is- 
land of Cuba would be the sale of Spanish honour itself, 
and that the Government would never consent to it. 
These sentiments were warmly applauded, and respond- 
ed to by an unanimous vote of the Cortes. 

U. 8S. Minister to Spain.—Soulé has been recalled at 
his own request, and J. C. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, 
has been appointed to succeed hiin. 

Rapid Travelling—On the lst inst., an ronaut, 
named Godard, left New Orleans in a balloon, and in 
three hours and a half afterwards landed safely in East 
Feliciana, La., one hundred and ninety miles from New 
Orleans. 

Georgia Gold.—A rich gold mine is stated to have! 
been discovered in Hart county. The ore yields from 
$10 to $20 per bushel. 

Mormons in Michigan.—There are 4971 Mormons in 
this State, most of whom are on Beaver Island. 

The Rum Trade.—In consequence of the distillation 
of grain having been prohibited in France and Belgium, 
large orders for rum have been sent from those coun-| 
tries to the United States. Every packet ship, from| 
New York for France and Germany, now carries out all 





cargo. It is stated that the distilleries, all through the 


yield them great profits. Large quantities of molasses | 
States to France. 

Cigars.—Surprising as the statement may seem, it is 

: ; | 

asserted as a fact, that more money is annually spent! 

in the United States for cigars, than is expended for the | 


S schools of the Union. hs : as : 
jcommon schoots of the lof his age. This dear Friend had, for many years, lived 


Seamen.—For the first time in five years, there is a 
surplus of seamen in the port of New York. 
The Czar’s Views of the Contest—A manifesto issued 


by Nicholas on the 26th ult., in which he makes a strong | 


appeal to the patriotism and devotion of his subjects, 
contains the following passages, “ Beholding with hum- 
ble gratitude toward God, the toils, the bravery, the 
self-denial of our forces, both by land and sea, and also 
the generous outburst of devotion that animates all 


'ranks of the empire, we venture to recognize therein the 
| pledge and augury of a happier future. 


Penetrated by 
our duty as a Christian, we cannot desire a prolonged 


effusion of blood, and certainly we shall not repulse | 


any offers and conditions of peace that are compatible 


| with the dignity of our empire, and the interests of our 


well beloved subjects.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from G. Michener, agt., O., for Jos. Talbott, 
$2, vol. 27; from A. Garretson, agt., O., for Jas. Gib- 
bons, $2, to 20, vol. 29; from Z. Hampton, Io., for Jos. 
Embree, $2, to 14, vol. 28 ; from Chas. Perry, agt., R. [., 


for Mary Hazard, 


$8.50, to 52, vol. 28, for S. Green, $2, vol. 28, for Nathl. | 


S. Babcock, $2, vol. 28; from John King, agt., N. Y., 
for Mary Mix, $2, to 20, vol. 29, and $2, for B. Friend ; 
from Benj. Ball, per Jos. Cox, $1.32. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys’ depart- 
ment of this Institution. The opportunity which this 
station furnishes for prosecuting their studies, free 
from any expense, presents a favourable opening for 





$8.20, to 52, vol. 28, for Sl. Sheffield, | 





young persons, who wish to perfect themselves in the 
higher branches of learning, or to prepare for the busi- 
ness of Teachers. Those who wish to engage, are re- 
quested to make early application to Nathan Sharples, 
Concordville ; Pennock Passmore, Goshenville; or Tho- 
mas Evans, or Samuel Bettle, Jr., Philadelphia, 





Bible Association of Friends in America. 

DEPOSITORY NO. 50 N. FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, PHILA, 

At a recent meeting of the Managers of the Bible As. 
sociation of Friends in America, it was agreed that the 
prices of the Bibles and Testaments should be reduced, 
and that the prices agreed on be the same wholesale 
or retail, viz. 

PRICES OF BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 








Sizeof Nuin- 


Bible |ber of | How Bound. | Price, 























or'Tes.| Vols 

Ref. Bible | Fate Gon: | Sup] vo. [2 vols. CIC pt. Dk. &e. $5 00 
do do do} do |3vols., do do | 6 00 

do do do do |2 vols. Muslin 3 5 

do do Fine} do |1 vol. Shp. pt.bk.&e.! 1 25 

do do do} do |2vols| do do | 2.00 

do do do | do |3vols.| do do |250 

do do do | do {1 vol. Calf, do 20 

do do do | do /2vols| do do 3 00 

do do do | do |3vols.| do do | 400 
School Bible . ; + |24mo./1 vol. |Plain Sheep 45 
do ° ° . do {i vol. Sh. flexiblebk 70 

do do {1 vol, Clf. embossed | 1 75 

do ° do |1 vol.| do do &gilt 2% 

do . 12mo.!] vol. |Pla n Sheep 50 
New Testament 2imo.) — | Muslin 10 
do . ° do — |Skiver |} 12 

do ° . do — |Sheep bands 25 

do do — (Cif. embossed! 75 

do lo — | do do &gilt, 10 

do do — Morocen do} 10 

do do — /|Pt. bk. form 7% 

do 12mo.} — |} bound Sheep) % 

do do — |Plain Sheep a» 

do ‘ o do — (|sheep, extra 50 
Testa. & Psal., bound together} do — Plain Sheep | 37 
do do . . do — (|Sheepextra | 55 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The committee is desirous of engaging the services of 
a well qualified Friend to teach the school at Tunes- 
sassah, &c. Friends, who may feel concerned to en- 
gage in that station, are requested to make early 
application to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 S. Second 


| the ram which can be had in vhe market as part of her| street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Philadel 


phia, or Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester county, 


| country, have orders for months ahead at prices, which | Pa., or Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Pa. 


Philad., Ninth mo. 20, 1854. 


|have been bought up for shipment, from the United | ecu 


Diep, at Skaneatcles, Onondaga county, State of New 
York, on the 24th of Ninth month last, after a protracted 
illness, Jacos GriFFEN; a member and much esteemed 
elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting, in the sixty-seventh year 


an exemplary life, and been strongly attached to the 
| doctrines and testimonies of the Gospel, as unfolded by 
the Spirit to our forefathers in the Truth, and to the 
faithful in our Society to the present day ; believing 
| that the truths of the Gospel, like their divine Author, 
| were ever the same. He said but little during his sick- 
|ness, upon religious subjects, except occasionally to 
|express his anxiety for the prosperity of the Trath, and 
|his grief for the wasting and desolation in the garden 
|of the Lord, and sometimes to remark that he saw no- 
lthing in his way; but his example was more than 
|words, and his surviving friends have the consoling 
| and unshaken belief, that his purified spirit has entered 
into everlasting rest. 

, at the residence of his son Exum Bundy, in 
Linn co., Iowa, of lingering illness, on the Ist of Tenth 
month last, THomas Bunpy, in the 77th year of his age, 
he being on a visit in this land. This aged Friend, for 
| some years past, resigned his interest in the cares, ac- 
|cumulations, and concerns of this world. He lived 4 
| peaceful, innocent life; in a full belief in the doctrines, 
ithe precepts, and testimonies of our religious Society. 
During his sickness, he appeared quiet and resigned ; 
| said he felt nothing in his way, and has left a consoling 
belief in the mind of his friends, that he has entered 
those mansions prepared for the righteous of all genera- 


tions. 





, on the 13th inst., in Camden, N. J., IsaBet 
Srewarp, in the 82d year of her age; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the 
Southern District. 


~~ 
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